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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  syllabus  of  a  lecture  upon  "Farm  homes,"  by  John  Hamilton, 
farmers'  institute  specialist,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and 
George  Nox  McCain,  M.  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  accompanied  by 
53  views  illustrating  this  topic.  The  syllabus  and  views  have  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  farmers'  institute  lecturers  in 
their  presentation  of  this  subject  before  institute  audiences. 

The  numbers  in  the  margins  of  the  pages  of  the  syllabus  refer  to 
similar  numbers  on  the  lantern  slides  and  to  their  legends  as  given  in 
the  appendix. 

In  order  that  those  using  the  lecture  may  have  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  subject,  references  to  its  recent 
literature  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

John  Hamilton, 
Farmers'  Institute  Specialist. 

Recommended  for  publication. 
A.  C.  True,  Director. 

Publication  authorized. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1911. 
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FARM  HOMES. 


By  John  Hamilton  and  George  Nox  McCain. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  home  in  the  country  is  the  dream  of  many  city  men.  The  Old 
Homestead  had  an  unprecedented  run  because  Denman  Thompson 
in  his  portrayal  touched  the  heartstrings  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  tired  of  the  glitter,  frivolity,  and  whirl  of  city  life.  The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night  is  a  scene  of  simplicity  and  peace  set  in  an  hum- 
ble rural  home  that  has  awakened  many  a  weary  man  and  woman  to 
a  longing  for  the  contentment  and  quiet  rest  that  rural  life  affords. 

The  home  scenes  with  which  we  are  surrounded  have  to  do  not  only 
with  our  enjoyment  of  their  beauty  as  they  appeal  to  us  through  our 
sense  of  sight,  but  go  deeper  and  affect  our  habits  and  characters  as 
well.  While  it  can  not  be  said  that  most  estimable  men  and  women 
are  not  developed  amid  the  crudest  associations  and  from  uninviting 
homes,  for  multitudes  have  risen  into  greatest  usefulness  to  society, 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  state  from  just  such  surroundings,  it  never- 
theless remains  that  beautiful  and  comfortable  homes  do  satisfy  a 
part  of  our  nature  that  nothing  else  can;  that  they  do  tend  to  beget 
contentment  of  mind  and  refinement  of  spirit;  that  they  do  stimu- 
late patriotic  zeal  and  promote  that  love  of  home  that  make  men 
and  women  willing  to  undergo  privations  and  make  sacrifices  when 
necessary  in  its  defense. 

Homes  in  the  architectural  sense  are  in  the  country.  The  city  is 
filled  with  houses  that  furnish  shelter  and  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep. 
There  is  no  room  in  a  city  for  more.  Land  is  too  dear  to  permit  the 
possession  of  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
surroundings,  and  neighbors  are  too  near  for  the  privacy  that  an 
ideal  home  requires.  The  real  homes  are  in  the  country,  separated 
from  one  another  by  green  fields,  stretches  of  woodland,  and  flowing 
streams.  Here  life  is  lived  in  peace,  away  from  the  noise,  the  glare, 
and  the  temptations  of  the  town  and  city  street,  out  from  under  the 
observation  of  strangers,  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  buildings,  a 
yard,  a  garden,  an  orchard,  and  broad  fields  upon  which  to  exercise 
one's  taste  and  skill,  and  to  develop  also  that  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  that  the  American  citizen  requires  for  efficient 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state. 
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But  even  in  the  country  the  home  may  be  cheerless.  The  surround- 
ings may  be  disagreeable,  the  life  a  weary,  disheartening  round  of 
drudgery.  Many  things  may  conspire  to  make  it  anything  but  a 
pleasant  place  to  live.  What  a  farm  home  may  be  is  illustrated  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  the  United  States;  what  a  farm  home  ought 
not  to  be  is  unfortunately  illustrated  in  other  thousands  of  instances, 
and  whenever  they  occur,  except  in  pioneer  settlements,  they  indi- 
cate a  low  plane  of  life  and  a  poor  and  ignorant  citizenship.  The 
effect  of  carelessness  in  home  surroundings  in  a  neighborhood  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  reply  of  an  old  colored  man  to  the  question  why 
he  did  not  fix  up  his  home,  "Whar's  the  use?"  he  said,  "it's  as  good 
as  my  neighbor's."  The  effect  of  example  is  illustrated  by  what 
occurred  when  years  ago  a  leading  railroad  company  painted  all  of 
its  buildings  a  dirty  brown.  Very  soon  the  country  for  miles  away 
from  the  station  followed  the  fashion  set  by  the  railroad  company, 
and  thousands  of  buildings  were  painted  brown.  Then  came  the 
period  of  brighter  colors,  and  well-kept  surroundings  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery  at  the  local  stations.  Almost  immediately  the  old 
brown  paint  was  discarded  by  the  country  people  for  softer  tints, 
and  yards  and  gardens  were  better  kept,  and  rare  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  were  introduced. 

This  lecture  is  intended  to  direct  attention  to  the  points  that  make 
up  a  well-kept,  attractive,  and  convenient  farm  home.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  set  of  illustrations  giving  examples  of  homes  that  might 
be  imitated  to  advantage  by  many  who  never,  perhaps,  have  given 
attention  to  the  importance  of  well-appearing  surroundings  and 
modern  conveniences.  These  affect  both  the  comfort  of  the  family 
living  in  the  home  and  increase  the  value  of  the  property  when  offered 
for  sale. 

LOCATION. 

Some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  farm  home  in  the 
country  relate  to  location.  These  points  are  presented  somewhat 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Individually  and  as  a  whole  they 
affect  materially  the  value  of  the  farm  and  the  desirability  of  its  pur- 
chase. 

HEALTH. 

In  considering  location,  the  first  item  in  importance  is  that  of  health. 
Is  the  region  malarious;  do  fevers  abound?  If  so,  reject  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  advantageous  it  may  be  in  other  respects.  Health  of  self 
and  family  is  paramount.  Without  it  all  other  advantages  are  of 
little  worth. 

SOIL. 

The  next  item  to  be  considered  is  the  soil.  Is  the  land  capable  of 
producing  crops,  or  is  it  barren  and  unproductive  1    Poor  land  is  dear 
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at  any  price,  and  good  land  is  cheap  at  almost  any  price.  If  you  are 
not  an  expert  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  soil,  pay  some  one 
who  is  to  examine  it  for  you  before  you  purchase.  Run  no  risks 
here.  Do  not  purchase  poor  land  unless  you  have  had  large  experi- 
ence in  fanning  and  are  able  to  judge  of  its  possibilities  in  directions 
that  others  have  failed  to  see.  If  you  are  an  amateur  in  agriculture, 
buy  good  land  and  pay  the  price. 

EXPOSURE. 

The  third  item  in  importance  is  the  lay  of  the  land — its  exposure  or 
slope.  In  northern  latitudes  land  sloping  to  the  north  is  cold, 
remains  wet  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  is  usually  intractable  and  slow 
to  become  friable  and  in  condition  for  cultivation  after  rains.  If  the 
land  lies  flat  it  is  often  wet  and  soggy,  and  frequently  must  be  under- 
drained  before  it  can  be  utilized.  This  is  a  very  expensive  operation 
and  needs  expert  advice  and  oversight  to  properly  perform.  If  it 
slopes  off  gradually  to  the  east  or  south,  ordinarily  the  soil  wall  be 
warm  and  become  dry  and  fit  to  work  early  in  the  season,  will  start 
vegetation  promptly,  and  be  free  from  late  frosts  in  the  spring  and 
early  frosts  in  the  fall,  j)articularly  if  it  slopes  to  deeper  ground 
beyond.  Orchards  in  some  climates  are  possibly  an  exception  to  the 
necessity  for  southern  exposure,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  estab- 
lished that  they  are  injured  by  such  exposure  if  the  elevation  is  suffi- 
cient to  provide  free  circulation  and  proper  air  drainage  and  the  soil 
is  of  a  character  to  favor  growth. 

CLIMATE. 

The  fourth  item  in  importance  is  climate — the  length  of  season, 
the  mean  temperature,  the  rainfall.  A  short  season,  early  frosts, 
late  spring,  long  cold  winter — all  affect  not  only  the  crops  grown,  but 
compel  the  work  to  be  done  hi  a  brief  period.  The  long  winter  is 
idle  time,  or  nearly  so,  for  men  and  animals,  while  the  expense  for 
shelter,  feed,  and  fuel  is  continuous. 

RAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  is  highly  important  everywhere.  It  should  not  be 
excessive  nor  should  it  be  too  small.  Thirty  to  40  inches  well 
distributed  is  sufficient  if  properly  utilized.  Good  results  are  had 
with  a  much  smaller  amount,  but  usually  at  greatly  increased  expense 
in  cultivation  for  conserving  the  moisture,  and  when  the  fall  is  exces- 
sive the  necessity  for  underdraining  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  makes 
it  costly. 

WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE. 

The  next  important  item  is  the  water  supply  for  domestic  use, 
whether  from  rainfall  collected  in  cisterns  or  from  wells  or  running 
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streams.  An  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water  at  all  seasons  is 
a  most  important  consideration  in  the  location  of  a  country  home. 
Where  the  supply  is  insufficient  or  where  the  quality  is  bad  the  value 
of  the  property  is  seriously  lessened.  If  the  pasturage  system  is  prac- 
ticed, then  water  in  the  fields  convenient  for  animals  to  reach  without 
being  driven  elsewhere  to  drink  is  of  great  importance. 

LANDSCAPE. 

The  next  item  is  one  that  is  entirely  esthetic.  It  is  the  outlook  or 
view.  Is  the  surrounding  country  mountainous  or  level;  is  the  view 
extended;  is  it  interesting  and  likely  to  be  pleasing  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer  ?  There  is  something  in  living  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  where  you  have  only  to  look  up  to  be  delighted  with 
the  prospect,  that  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  yet 
is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  value  of  a  country  home. 

NEAR  RAILROAD. 

Is  the  farm  near  a  railroad  station,  or  is  there  a  trolley  near,  and 
will  it  transport  freight  as  well  as  passengers?  Accessibility  and 
cheap,  quick  transportation  are  important  in  these  days  when  so 
many  of  the  most  valauble  farm  products  are  of  a  perishable  nature, 
and  must  be  marketed  speedily  and  carefully  if  they  are  to  be  mar- 
keted at  all. 

GOOD  PUBLIC  ROAD. 

Next  in  order  is  the  public  road.  Is  there  a  good  public  road  to 
this  property  over  which  heavy  hauling  can  be  made  and  rapid  car- 
riage by  wagon  or  automobile  is  possible?  Everything  sold  from 
the  farm  must  be  transported  and  the  cost  of  it  is  often  prohibitive, 
at  least  for  many  articles,  where  the  farm  is  situated  10  to  15  miles 
from  a  railroad,  or  if  the  road  is  practically  impassable  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

NEARNESS  TO  MARKET. 

Next  is  nearness  to  a  good  market.  Can  you  reach  it  by  driving 
if  necessary,  or  is  it  distant,  requiring  large  outlay  for  freight  and 
considerable  time  for  delivery  ?  A  good  market  is  essential  to  a 
profitable  farm,  and  should  be  inquired  into  with  special  care  before 
the  purchase  is  completed. 

DISTANCE  FROM  TOWN. 

The  next  consideration  is  distance  from  a  thriving  town.  A 
nearby  town  offers  many  advantages  that  country  people  need  and 
crave.  Some  of  these  are  of  a  social  character.  Are  there  libraries, 
lecture  halls  for  meetings  of  various  kinds,  either  for  amusement  or 
self-improvement  ?  Are  there  good  shopping  facilities  where  articles 
that  every  family  must  have  for  comfortable  living  can  be  secured  ? 
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Implement  houses,  tailor  shops,  dressmaking  and  millinery  stores 
easily  accessible  from  the  farm  are  important  and  add  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  rather  their  absence  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  farm  land  in  proportion  as  they  are  distant  or 
entirelv  lacking. 

SCHOOL. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  great  importance.  Is  there  a  good  school 
convenient  to  this  farm?  If  not,  do  not  locate  there.  The  educa- 
tion of  your  children  is  of  first  importance,  and  the  region  where  this 
can  not  be  had  is  no  place  for  you  to  live. 

CHURCH. 

Next,  is  there  a  church  within  reasonable  distance  where  stated 
services  are  held?  If  not,  then  avoid  that  community  unless  you 
intend  to  be  a  missionary  to  establish  religious  services  at  once.  A 
community  with  no  religious  teaching  is  either  already  heathen  or 
soon  will  be.  You  do  not  want  to  lose  the  influence  of  religious 
instruction  in  your  own  life,  and  above  all  you  have  no  right  to 
deprive  your  children  of  the  spiritual  culture  that  every  human 
being  craves. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Then,  is  there  a  good  physician  within  reasonable  distance  of  this 
farm?  If  not,  do  not  locate  there.  You  may  not  need  his  services 
for  years,  but  as  time  goes  on  health  will  fail  and  disease  or  accident 
will  invade  your  home.  Then  you  need  a  skilled  physician,  and  you 
may  need  him  for  many  weeks.  A  family  doctor  is  as  necessary  to  a 
rural  home  as  a  lifeboat  to  an  ocean  ship. 

RURAL  DELIVERY. 

The  next  item  of  importance  is  that  of  communication  by  mail, 
telephone,  or  telegraph.  Is  there  a  daily  mail;  does  a  telephone  line 
run  near  this  farm;  is  there  a  telegraph  station  within  easy  reach? 
These  are  important  to  a  family  that  wishes  to  live  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  world  and  to  keep  informed  as  to  events  that  are  occurring 
in  the  State,  in  commercial  life,  and  in  the  field  of  religious  activity 
at  home  and  in  foreign  lands. 

SOCIAL  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  last  item  that  enters  into  the  matter  of  location  is  that  of 
social  surroundings.  Is  this  farm  in  a  mining  district,  a  mill  or 
manufacturing  settlement  ?  Do  saloons  and  disreputable  houses  and 
shows  abound  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  community  in  which 
you  are  proposing  to  settle  for  life?  If  it  is  a  miniature  Sodom  or 
Gomorrah  hesitate  before  you  move  yourself  and  family  there.  Such 
surroundings  have  ruined  many  a  man,  have  broken  up  many  a  home, 
17216°— 12  2 
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and  brought  poverty,  disgrace,  and  ruin  upon  multitudes  of  innocent 
women  and  children,  victims  of  the  dreadful  mistake  of  being  located 
amid  temptations  to  evil  that  they  were  unable  to  resist. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  important  points  that  should  enter 
into  the  choice  of  a  farm  home.  Together  they  form  a  score  card 
each  item  of  which  may  be  rated  at  one  hundred,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  family  that  is  seeking  a  home,  its  appreciation  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual  development  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  home.  In 
short,  any  one  of  the  fifteen  items  may  be  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  a  man  shall  locate  on  a  given  piece  of  land  or  not.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  purchaser  is  free  to  choose  the  place  where 
he  shall  live,  otherwise  he  must  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  as  many  of  the  conveniences  as  his  circumstances 
permit. 

THE  HOUSE. 
ITS  LOCATION. 

We  come  next  to  the  house  in  which  the  family  is  to  live.  How 
is  it  located  on  the  farm  ?  Is  it  near  the  center  ?  Has  it  a  broad  out- 
look? If  the  buildings  are  at  one  end  of  the  property  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  wasted  in  going  to  and  from  the  fields.  If  it  is  in  a  hollow 
or  a  ravine  the  outlook  is  restricted  and  the  house  is  likely  to  be 
gloomy,  damp,  and  uninviting  and  will  lack  the  inspiration  and  cheer 
that  light,  fresh  air,  and  a  broad  view  afford. 

ITS  EXTERIOR. 

What  is  its  construction  ?  Are  its  walls  of  wood,  or  brick,  or  stone, 
or  concrete?  The  farm  home  should  have  character.  It  differs  in 
this  respect  from  a  city  or  town  house.  It  should  have  a  substantial 
home-like  appearance.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  country  homes 
are  built  of  native  stone,  have  stood  for  a  century  or  more,  and  are  in 
good  condition  to-day  with  very  little  expense  in  the  meanwhile  for 
repairs.  The  item  of  repairs  is  a  very  important  one.  Roofing, 
painting,  replacing  sash,  outside  doors,  porches,  steps,  chimney's, 
foundations,  arches,  window  sills,  and  all  parts  exposed  to  the  action 
of  rain  and  frost  and  sun  are  items  of  continual  expense  that  proper 
construction  can  greatly  reduce.  Houses  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
thoroughly  built  have  an  air  of  repose,  strength,  and  durability  that 
can  not  be  secured  from  wood,  and  that  require  a  minimum  of  expense 
to  keep  in  good  repair.  Is  the  roof  of  shingles,  slate,  asbestos,  tin,  or 
iron  ?  If  of  either  tin  or  iron  continual  painting  will  be  required  to 
preserve  from  destruction  by  rust ;  shingles  are  expensive  and  of  short 
duration;  slate  of  good  quality,  well  put  on,  makes  a  roof  that  is 
adapted  to  any  climate  and  is  practically  indestructible.  Asbestos 
shingles  are  a  good  substitute  for  slate  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  light  and  of  almost  any  color. 
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ITS  INTERIOR. 

The  rooms.  Has  it  a  full  complement  of  rooms — a  kitchen,  living 
room,  dining  room,  bedrooms,  bathroom,  sewing  room,  clothes 
closets,  attic,  cellar,  laundry,  halls,  and  stairways?  Are  they  all  of 
convenient  size  and  well  located  ?  Are  the  stairs  easy  and  are  there 
two  sets — front  and  back?  Are  the  walls  and  ceilings  solid  or  are 
they  cracked  ?  If  the  house  is  a  stone,  brick,  or  cement  one,  are 
the  outside  walls  furred  out  to  prevent  dampness  ?  Are  the  floors 
of  narrow  or  wide  boards  ?  Do  they  creak  as  you  walk  over  them  ? 
Are  the  wash  boards  down  close  to  the  floor  ?  Are  the  joints  of  doors 
and  window  facings  tight?  Are  the  trimmings  hard  wood  or  soft? 
Are  there  plenty  of  closets,  and  are  they  of  good  size  ?  Is  the  bath- 
room plumbing  sanitary,  well  trapped,  and  not  leaky?  If  there  is 
no  bathroom,  is  there  a  room  conveniently  located  that  can  be 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose  ? 

Is  the  kitchen  cheerful  and  well  fitted  with  windows,  sink,  closets, 
and  a  convenient  way  to  the  cellar  stairs  ?  Is  the  cellar  frost  proof, 
rat  proof,  and  dry  ?  Is  the  living  room  large,  with  an  outlook  not 
obstructed  by  trees,  buildings,  or  unsightly  features  of  any  kind? 
Is  the  laundry  fitted  with  tubs  and  stove,  and  is  it  easy  of  access 
from  the  yard?  Is  the  dining  room  next  the  kitchen  and  does  it 
get  the  morning  sun?  Are  the  bedrooms  of  comfortable  size,  and 
is  there  one  on  the  first  floor  for  a  family  room  or  for  use  as  a  room 
for  invalids  and  persons  too  feeble  to  ascend  the  stairs  ? 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  family  is  spent  inside  the  house,  and  plenty 
of  space  and  proper  conveniences  for  taking  care  of  the  family  com- 
fort are  of  prime  importance  in  any  farm  dwelling  that  is  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  boarding  house  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep.  The  interior 
features  here  outlined  are  inexpensive  and  ought  to  be  provided  in 
every  house  in  the  country  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  farmer  and 
his  family  as  a  permanent  home  to  be  used  by  themselves,  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration, and  to  be  remembered  by  all  as  the  most  delightful  place 
on  earth. 

KEATING  THE  HOUSE. 

The  economical  and  thorough  heating  of  a  farm  home  is  .a  problem 
not  difficult  to  solve.  Whether  it  shall  be  by  fireplaces,  stoves,  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  steam,  or  hot  water  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  owner,  his  location  as  to  supply  of  fuel,  the  number 
occupying  the  home,  and  the  climatic  conditions,  whether  north  or 
south.  Any  one  of  the  methods  mentioned  may  be  entirely  satis- 
factory under  certain  circumstances,  but  an  adequate  amount  of 
heat  sufficient  for  the  coldest  weather  is  a  necessity  if  the  house  is 
to  shelter  the  family  in  a  satisfactory  way.  In  the  far  south  a  fire- 
place in  every  room  may  be  all  that  is  needed.    In  the  cold  latitudes 
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the  fireplace,  supplemented  by  a  wood  or  coal  stove,  may  be  sufficient, 
while  in  large  houses  in  the  still  colder  regions  a  hot-air  furnace  or  a 
steam  or  hot-water  plant  become  a  necessity  if  the  entire  house  is 
to  be  heated  with  a  minimum  of  attention  and  in  a  comfortable 
way.  In  any  case,  whether  north  or  south,  a  properly  constructed 
chimney  is  a  necessity  and  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  this 
all-important  point.  Without  a  chimney  of  sufficient  size  and 
having  a  strong  and  continuous  draft  in  every  kind  of  weather  no 
plan  for  heating  can  possibly  be  successful. 

LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  house  should  be  so  located  that  direct  sunlight  can  be  had  in 
every  room  each  day,  and  it  should  not  be  shut  out  by  blinds  or 
shades  if  the  home  is  to  be  sanitary,  sweet,  and  clean.  Fresh  air 
and  sunshine  are  nature's  great  disinfectors  and  protectors  against 
disease.  Provision  for  their  admittance  should  be  ample — windows 
for  light  and  open  fireplaces  for  ventilation  are  the  ideals  in  this 
respect.  No  costly  apparatus  is  required.  A  good  large  furnace  in 
the  cellar  drawing  air  from  without  and  an  open  fire  in  the  living 
room  will  provide  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  any  home. 

Simpler  methods  for  admitting  fresh  air  can  be  adopted,  as  a 
heating  stove  with  a  sheet-iron  casing  and  admitting  air  by  a  pipe 
into  this  casing  to  be  heated  and  discharged  into  the  living  room. 
A  large  ventilator  near  the  floor  leading  into  a  ventilating  flue  and 
another  near  the  ceiling  will  dispose  of  the  vitiated  air,  by  using  one 
or  both  as  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  ventilation 
in  the  room  may  require. 

LIGHTING. 

Lighting  by  kerosene  is  the  usual  method  as  well  as  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  for  the  country  home.  If,  however,  a  more  elaborate 
system  is  desired  acetylene  or  gasoline  are  easily  introduced.  The 
expense  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  fixtures  desired  and  the 
size  and  completeness  of  the  plant.  From  $200  to  $500  will  be 
ample  for  the  introduction  of  lighting  apparatus  by  either  of  these 
two  methods  for  any  ordinary  home. 

WATER  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Water,  hot  and  cold,  in  the  kitchen,  bathroom  and  laundry  is  no 
longer  a  luxury.  Methods  for  supplying  it  by  hydraulic  ram,  water 
wheel,  wind  pump,  pneumatic  tank  and  gasoline  engine  place  this 
convenience  within  the  reach  of  every  farmhouse.  The  cost  varies 
with  the  situation.  When  the  water  can  be  supplied  by  gravity  or 
by  wind  power  from  an  elevated  tank  or  cistern,  the  cost  of  piping 
is  practically  all  that  is  necessary  outside  of  the  apparatus  for  lifting 
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the  water.  In  any  case  the  cost  should  be  distributed  between  the 
barn  and  the  house,  with  far  the  larger  portion  charged  to  the  barn. 
The  pipes  should  be  of  galvanized  iron,  and  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  inch  diameter  if  the  pressure  is  moderate  or  the  distance 
considerable.  They  can  be  cut  at  the  hardware  store  in  lengths  to 
suit,  and  all  of  the  fittings  supplied,  so  that  all  that  is  required  to 
install  the  system  is  to  screw  the  pipes  together  and  attach  the 
faucets  and  necessary  valves.  If  the  water  is  free  from  lime  the 
system  will  last  for  many  years  without  repair  if  thoroughly  protected 
from  frost.  Almost  all  kitchen  ranges  are  now  fitted  for  hot  water, 
and  hot-water  tanks  are  inexpensive  and  can  be  had  at  almost  every 
hardware  store. 

DRAINAGE. 

The  proper  disposition  of  waste  water  and  sewage  from  the  house 
is  a  very  important  matter.  The  kitchen  drain  is  liable  to  fill  with 
grease  and  become  unserviceable.  An  easy  remedy  is  to  run  a  short 
pipe  from  the  kitchen  sink  to  a  small  covered  tank  built  of  concrete 
in  the  ground  just  outside  the  wall.  The  inlet  pipes  should  enter 
near  the  top  of  the  tank  and  the  outlet  should  be  one-third  the  way 
down,  the  end  of  the  outlet  turned  so  as  to  dip  under  the  surface  of 
the  water  6  or  8  inches.  The  warm  grease  from  the  kitchen  sink 
condenses  upon  the  top  of  the  water  in  this  pool  and  as  the  opening 
of  the  outlet  is  below  the  surface  none  of  it  can  enter  to  clog  the 
pipe.  The  hardened  grease  should  be  removed  from  time  to  time 
as  it  accumulates. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  sewage  may  be  in  a  cesspool  at  least 
100  feet  from  the  house,  dug  down  to  open  rock  or  gravel,  or  may  be 
disposed  of  through  a  set  of  drain  tile  with  open  joints  laid  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  through  which  the  sewage  will  find  its  way 
and  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer.  A  septic  tank  is  another  method  and 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  disposition  of  sewage,  and  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  but  needs  to  be  put  in  by  an  expert  who 
understands  the  principles  upon  which  it  operates. 

SCREENS. 

Every  country  house  should  be  fitted  with  fly  and  mosquito  proof 
screens,  not  simply  for  protection  against  the  discomfort  which 
these  insects  cause,  but  to  shut  them  out  as  dangerous  to  the  family 
health. 

THE  PORCH. 

There  can  be  no  home  without  a  porch.  There  are  castles,  there 
are  villas;  there  are  city  residences  with  no  outside  porches,  but  no 
country  homes.  The  porch  is  a  feature  of  a  home,  as  much  so  and 
as  necessary  as  the  chimney  or  the  curtained  window.    Its  size,  its 
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shape,  and  its  exposure  all  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  house, 
its  architectural  style,  and  the  character  of  its  occupants.  A  well- 
constructed  and  properly  proportioned  porch  extends  an  invitation 
to  every  passer-by.  It  speaks  of  comfort,  restfulness,  family  cor- 
diality, and  has  an  air  of  restfulness  and  -'well  to  do"  that  is  unmis- 
takable and  not  possessed  by  structures  of  any  other  kind. 

A  house  whose  walls  come  down  on  all  sides  straight  into  the  ground 
stands  you  off.  Its  occupants  are  either  in  the  house  or  out  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  transition  or  border  land  between.  A  porch 
overcomes  this  cold,  inhospitable  appearance,  and  invites  the  stranger 
to  enter  and  rest  a  while,  assuring  him  that  he  will  not  disturb  the 
family  and  that  he  is  welcome  to  its  cool  shade,  its  wide-armed 
rockers,  and  the  restful  view. 

YARD. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  character  of  the  yard  in 
which  the  house  is  set.  Is  it  of  ample  size?  Is  the  surface  graded, 
and  is  the  turf  free  from  weeds?  Has  it  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
vines,  or  if  unkempt  is  it  capable  at  reasonable  expense  of  being 
put  in  keeping  with  the  house  as  a  fit  setting  for  a  comfortable  and 
substantial  home  ? 

GARDEN. 

Is  there  a  garden?  Has  it  space  for  growing  the  vegetables  that 
the  family  needs  and  also  for  small  fruits  such  as  raspberries,  black- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  strawberiies,  and  similar 
fruits  ?  Is  it  located  in  the  front,  the  rear,  or  at  the  side  of  the  house  ? 
Is  it  shaded  or  can  the  sun  shine  in  and  reach  every  part  throughout 
the  day?  A  good  garden  is  almost  one-half  the  living  of  a  farmer's 
family,  and  is  one  of  the  great  considerations  in  the  outfit  of  a  country 
home. 

ORCHARD. 

Is  there  an  orchard  ?  Plenty  of  good  fruit  is  a  consideration  in  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  not  to  be  overlooked.  Examine  the  trees  and 
discover  what  each  is  like,  and  if  possible  the  variety  of  apple,  pear, 
or  peach  that  it  produces.  A  good  orchard  of  thrifty  and  not  too 
old  trees  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  farm,  and  should  be 
reckoned  when  the  property  is  being  estimated. 

These  features  all  combined  make  up  the  ideal  farm  home  so  far 
as  the  dwelling  and  its  immediate  environment  are  concerned.  But 
a  farm  home  is  more  than  a  house,  a  piece  of  land,  a  yard  and  garden, 
an  orchard,  and  a  peaceful  view.  It  is  a  small  principality,  self- 
contained,  self-governed,  self-sustaining.  It  must  therefore  have  the 
implements  and  material  equipment  necessary  for  conducting  its 
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operations  in  an  expeditious  and  profitable  way.  Field  crops  must 
be  harvested  and  in  most  instances  temporarily  stored.  Animals 
must  be  reared  and  sheltered;  implements  and  tools  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  injury  and  decay  that  follow  if  left  exposed  when  not 
in  use.  In  short,  shelter  must  be  provided  for  the  proper  preserva- 
tion of  the  farmer's  products  and  his  machinery  and  stock. 

THE  BARN. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  barn.  In  most  latitudes  he  ought  to  have 
a  barn  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold  the  hay  and  grain  that  he  grows  and 
for  the  shelter  of  the  animals  he  owns  whether  for  work,  the  dairy, 
or  the  butcher's  block. 

Tins  building,  next  to  the  house  and  in  many  regions  above  the 
house,  is  the  great  feature  of  the  group  oi  buildings  that  comprise  a 
farm  home.  It  should  be  commodious,  adapted  to  the  storage  of 
the  crops  that  are  grown  and  ample  to  hold  them  all  in  the  most 
abundant  years.  As  the  home  of  the  domestic  animals  it  should  be 
well  ventilated  and  lighted,  be  clean,  comfortable  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  convenient  in  arrangement  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  unfinished  appearance  of  a  country  home  where  there  is  no 
barn  or  only  a  small,  cheap,  or  unsightly  stable  as  a  substitute  is 
evident  to  all  who  travel  and  observe.  On  the  other  hand  the 
country  home  where  the  barn  is  large  and  prominent  has  an  air  of 
thrift  and  permanence  that  favorably  impresses  every  passer-by. 

LOCATION. 

In  its  location  it  should  not  be  so  far  removed  from  the  farmer's 
dwelling  as  to  seem  to  be  isolated  and  independent  of  it,  but  it  should 
be  near  enough  to  become  a  part  of  the  group  of  buildings  that  con- 
stitute the  home,  be  easily  reached  by  the  owner  from  his  residence, 
and  near  enough  to  enable  him  to  hear  at  night  any  unusual  noise 
occasioned  by  animals  that  are  taken  sick  or  that  are  down  in  the 
stable  and  unable  to  rise. 

It  should  preferably  be  located,  as  to  the  house,  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  prevailing  winds  to  prevent  odors  from  being 
carried  to  the  farm  home  and  in  case  of  fire  that  the  sparks  may  be 
carried  away  from  the  other  buildings. 

In  most  climates  the  barn,  like  the  house,  should  front  the  south- 
east and  be  provided  with  overshot  or  sheds  to  shelter  animals 
running  in  the  yard  from  the  heat  in  summer,  the  cold  winds  in 
winter,  and  the  chilling  rains  of  spring  and  autumn.  Fresh,  pure 
water  in  abundance  should  be  accessible  to  animals  whenever  they 
desire  to  drink,  and  dry  yards  should  be  provided  in  which  to  exercise 
or  rest. 
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OUTBUILDINGS. 

WAGON  HOUSE. 

Numerous  other  buildings  separate  from  each  other  are  necessary 
to  the  proper  equipment  of  a  modern  farm  home — a  wagon  house 
and  implement  shed  with  cribs  and  granaries.  Frequent!}"  these  are 
combined  in  a  single  structure,  the  cribs  forming  the  sides,  the  center 
for  wagons,  and  the  upper  story  and  a  lean-to  building  lor  implements 
and  machinery. 

DAIRY. 

A  milk  or  dairy  room  is  a  necessity.  Where  considerable  quantity 
of  milk  and  cream  is  stored  and  fresh  water  is  abundant,  a  separate 
house  with  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  it  in  which  are  set 
crocks  or  pans  of  milk  and  cream  is  a  great  convenience. 

MEAT  HOUSE. 

A  smokehouse  is  a  feature  of  every  country  home.  In  this  is 
stored  the  meat  supply,  salted  and  smoked  to  preserve  it  for  future 
use  or  for  sale. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

A  chicken  house,  pigpen,  woodhouse,  ioot  cellar,  or  outside  cave 
constitute  the  other  buildings,  each  separate  from  the  other  and 
specially  adapted  for  the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  put. 

YARD  FENCE. 

There  is  also  a  yard  and  garden  fence  usually  of  pickets  to  protect 
the  flower  plats  and  growing  vegetables  from  destruction  b}~  chickens, 
pigs,  or  other  live  stock  running  at  large.  Much  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  home  is  contributed  by  these  outside  fences,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  a  pattern  of  fence  that  will  be 
thoroughly  protective  and  at  the  same  time  not  unsightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

There  are  other  items  that  have  to  do  with  the  beaut}"  and  comfort 
of  the  farm  home  that  can  only  be  mentioned.  There  is  the  use  of 
paint,  its  effect  in  enhancing  the  value  of  the  property,  and  in  adding 
to  its  beauty;  the  furniture  in  the  house  and  the  pictures  that  hang 
upon  its  walls  both  show  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  occupant  and  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  fainily. 

Then  there  are  the  family  horse,  the  family  carriage,  and  the  har- 
ness in  which  the  horse  is  dressed.  The  horse  should  be  well  formed, 
safe  for  women  and  children  to  drive,  well  bred,  kind  in  disposition, 
and  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  speed.  The  carriage  should  be 
clean,  be  kept  painted,  the  axles  carefully  cleaned  and  oiled  and  fit 
for  use.  The  harness  should  be  neat  and  clean,  the  leather  be  soft 
and  black,  and  the  metal  be  kept  burmshed,  and  the  whole  outfit 
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should  be  as  presentable  as  becomes  any  well-to-do  family  in  a  town 
or  city.  There  should  be  a  dog — not  a  cur  or  a  pug  or  a  poodle  or 
bull  pup,  but  a  real  dog — intelligent,  companionable,  useful,  alert, 
watchful,  fond  of  children,  and  never  in  the  way. 

In  order  to  show  the  kind  of  homes  in  which  some  country  people 
live,  and  also  how  many  more  might  live  if  they  knew  how  inex- 
pensively home  features  can  be  introduced,  photographs  of  typical 
farm  homes  have  been  taken  and  slides  prepared  for  exhibiting  them 
upon  a  screen. 

VIEWS  OF  FARM  HOMES. 

View. 

Tins  home,  which  stands  near  the  battle  field  of  Lexington,  1 
Mass.,  is  a  type  that,  unfortunately,  is  getting  rarer  every  year. 
It  is  a  New  England  farmhouse,  colonial  in  style,  and  built 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  difference  in  style  between  the  foregoing  and  the  house  2 
presented  in  tins  picture  is  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new.  This  house  stands  on  a  slope  within  a  mile  of  the 
other  on  the  outskirts  of  Lexington.  It  is  modern  in  its 
architecture  and  contains  all  the  conveniences  of  a  modern 
home.  Its  location  is  especially  fine,  being  in  the  midst  of  an 
orchard. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  we  get  this  view  of  the  residence  of  a  3 
German  farmer,  not  far  from  Berlin.    It  is  an  attractive  farm 
dwelling  of  a  style  seldom  seen  in  our  country.    It  would, 
however,  be  much  more  attractive  had  it  been  placed  in  a 
grove  of  trees. 

This  American  home  is  owned  by  Mr.  Pershing,  within  20  4 
miles  of  Pliiladelphia.  It  was  a  dilapidated  old  farmhouse 
when  he  purchased  it,  but  by  the  expenditure  of  some  money 
and  with  the  aid  of  artistic  taste  it  has  been  reconstructed 
until  it  appears  as  you  see  it  here.  To  make  a  farmhouse  a 
real  home  it  should  have  some  elements  of  beauty  or  adorn- 
ment within  or  around  it,  if  nothing  more  than  a  few  old- 
fashioned  flowers  growing  beside  the  back  step. 

This  is  a  fine  old  country  home  in  the  Chester  Valley,  in  5 
Pennsylvania,  that  was  built  in  the  year  1805.  Evergreens 
are  massed  in  the  yard  and  vines  climb  over  the  front. 

This  is  a  cottage,  the  home  of  a  truck  farmer  on  the  island  of  (> 
Jamaica,  TVest  Indies.  Notice  the  fine  setting — a  background 
of  tropical  foliage,  a  stream  of  water  at  the  rear,  and  flowers 
growing  around  it.  The  owner  has  gathered  orchids  from  the 
neighboring  forests  and  has  them  growing  in  gourds  suspended 
along  the  front  porch.  Its  decoration  might  well  serve  as  an 
example  for  many  American  homes. 
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View. 

7  Tropical  Mexico  is  a  land  of  bloom,  and  they  even  have 
flower  farms  on  the  outskirts  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Tliis  is  a 
scene  on  the  Las  Vegas  Canal,  where  boats  filled  with  farm  prod- 
uce and  flowers  are  on  their  way  to  the  city. 

8  This  is  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  300  miles  up  the 
Orinoco  River.  In  almost  any  part  of  the  United  States  a 
few  nickels  expended  for  flower  seed,  with  attention  of  a  few 
minutes  each  day  bestowed  upon  the  plants,  will  insure  as  at- 
tractive a  display  of  color  around  any  dwelling. 

9  This  farm  home  is  on  the  road  from  Lexington  to  Burling- 
ton, Mass.,  and  is  a  fine  type  of  the  best  class  of  modern  farm 
homes.  It  contains  eight  rooms,  with  cemented  cellar  under 
the  whole  building,  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  and  was  con- 
structed of  the  best  materia],  at  a  cost  of  $3,000. 

10  Another  style  of  house  is  seen  in  this  picture.  It  is  located 
on  a  farm  about  3  miles  from  Haddonfield,  N.J.  It  is  a  box- 
shaped  dwelling  with  an  untrimmed  hedge  in  front  bordering 
the  road.  It  is  a  type  too  frequently  seen  throughout  the 
Middle  States,  plain,  unadorned,  without  architectural  char- 
acter and  better  suited  to  a  contracted  town  lot  than  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  country. 

11  This  is  a  side  view  of  the  same  dwelling.  It  contains  five 
rooms  and  two  attic  rooms,  and  cost  $1,000.  It  could  be 
greatly  improved  and  rendered  more  homelike  by  the  expen- 
diture of  $30  or  $40  in  the  construction  of  a  porch  along  the 
front. 

12  On  the  West  Chester  Pike,  which  leads  into  the  beautiful 
valley  of  that  name  in  southeast  Pennsylvania,  may  be  found 
scores  of  small  farm  homes  like  the  one  here  shown.  They  are 
set,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  midst  of  well-kept  lawns.  Tins 
house  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,  exclusive  of  the  stone  fence 
bordering  the  road. 

13  This  farm  home  of  eight  rooms,  with  front  porch,  rear 
kitchen  and  unfinished  attic  rooms,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000.  It  faces  the  West  Chester  Pike,  a  road  that  was  opened 
in  1765.  Unfortunately,  as  you  see,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ornamenting  the  grounds  and  rendering  them  at- 
tractive. 

14  Rising  in  the  scale  of  cost,  we  have  here  a  farmhouse  in  Cam- 
den County,  N.  J.,  which,  when  built  some  years  ago,  cost 
$2,500.  A  wide  porch  extends  along  the  front  and  the  dwell- 
ing stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees. 
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View. 

The  matter  of  beautifying  a  farm  home  and  rendering  it  at-  15 
tractive  to  its  inmates  is  not  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  the 
structure.  This  New  England  farm  home,  seen  from  the  rear, 
was  built  50  years  ago.  It  has  been  well  kept  up.  There 
are  flowering  vines  over  the  porch,  rocking  chairs  and  a  bench 
under  the  trees — a  most  homelike  and  comfortable  looking 
place. 

Here  is  the  oldest  farmhouse  in  York  County,  Pa.    It  is  16 
surrounded  with  shrubbery  and  the  porch  is  almost  concealed 
by  flowering  vines.    It  is  a  stately  monument  of  the  olden 
time.    Houses  like  this  were  built  to  stand  and  look  v\*ell  for 
centuries. 

A  far  humbler  subject,  but  quite  as  interesting  in  its  way,  17 
is  this  little  three-room  farm  dwelling  near  Ellisburg,  X.  J.,  a 
picture  of  homely  comfort.  The  home  originally  cost  less 
than  $600.  The  fence  and  gate  are  well  kept  up;  there  are 
bright  curtains  at  the  windows;  the  front  door  is  screened  to 
keep  out  the  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  com- 
fortable rocking  chairs  on  the  front  porch. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  make  life  an  unending  labor.  Each  18 
day  should  have  a  period  of  rest  for  the  toiler,  in  a  comfortable 
rocker  or  stretched  out  in  a  hammock.  The  farmer  who  fails 
to  recognize  the  need  of  daily  relaxation  is  unnecessarily  short- 
ening his  life.  The  wide  veranda  in  this  home  invites  us  to 
stop  and  rest  a  while. 

Where  larger  means  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  home  19 
comforts  like  these  ought  to  be  obtained — a  swing  set  up  on 
the  lawn  or  in  the  front  yard  for  the  children  and  rockers  for 
older  persons.    They  are  comparatively  inexpensive  and  their 
appearance  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  home. 

The  plea  of  poverty  may  be  urged  by  some  against  improving  20 
the  environment  of  the  home.  The  question,  however,  is  not 
so  much  one  of  cost  as  of  inclination.  On  the  whitewashed 
stump  of  a  tree  in  the  front  yard  of  a  southern  Xew  Jersey 
farmhouse  there  was  placed  an  ordinary  wooden  soap  box, 
painted  red,  filled  with  earth  and  planted  with  bright  flowers 
and  vines.  The  total  cost  was  but  a  few  pennies,  yet  the  white 
of  the  tree  stump,  the  red  of  the  box,  and  the  vivid  color  of  the 
flowers  make  a  fine  picture. 

A  more  bomely  bit  of  decoration,  but  in  a  way  quite  as  pretty,  21 
was  this  rough  box  with  upright  strips  of  wood  for  legs,  filled 
with  masses  of  flowers.    The  box  was  painted  a  rich  orange 
and  is  set  on  the  little  lawn  before  the  front  door  of  the  farm- 
house. 
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22  For  those  who  desire  more  elaborate  decoration  a  terra-cotta 
urn,  like  this  one,  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  dollars,  painted 
white,  and  filled  with  flowering  plants.  It  is  equally  attractive 
whether  placed  in  a  small  front  yard  or  upon  an  expansive  lawn. 

23  "I  can  not  spare  the  ground  for  a  front  yard,"  said  a  New 
Jersey  farmer.  Observe  here  how  the  cornfield  seems  to  extend 
right  up  to  the  house. 

24  The  farmer  in  this  instance  had  planted  his  corn  to  within 
15  feet  of  the  side  of  his  home.  From  a  distance  it  seemed  as 
though  the  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  field.  But  while 
the  farmer  strove  to  get  every  inch  of  acreage  he  nevertheless 
had  space  enough  left  for  this  very  attractive  front  yard. 

25  Here  is  a  dwelling  on  the  outskirts  of  a  Pennsylvania  town. 
It  is  occupied  by  a  well-to-do  truck  farmer.  The  front  shutters 
are  kept  closed  from  one  year's  end  to  another  except  on  Sun- 
days or  when  there  is  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  in  the  family. 
Sunshine  may  be  hard  on  the  carpets,  but  it  is  better  to  fade  the 
carpets  than  to  fade  the  children.  The  side  walls  are  those  of 
a  town  house  and  the  porch  is  too  small  for  any  use  except  to 
protect  the  door. 

26  This  New  Jersey  farmhouse  is  another  instance  of  how  not 
to  live.  All  the  front  windows  are  tightly  closed.  Good 
health  demands  air  and  sunshine.  Their  admission  increases 
vitality  and  correspondingly  diminishes  doctors'  bills. 

27  This  is  not  a  house.  It  is  a  box.  It,  however,  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  a  comfortable  porch  were  provided  and 
the  building  beautified  with  two  or  three  coats  of  paint.  A 
too  common  practice  with  many  American  farmers  is  that  of 
erecting  buildings  of  wood  and  then  permitting  them  to  stand 
year  after  year  without  paint.  The  photograph  flatters  this 
house.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  gradually  rotting  away  for  lack  of 
protective  paint. 

28  This  farm  dwelling  is  part  stone  and  part  wood  and  once 
was  snowy  white.  The  stone  part  was  whitewashed  and  the 
woodwork  painted  white.  To  whitewash  a  stone  building  is 
an  offense  against  good  taste.  If,  however,  this  has  been  done, 
then  a  fresh  coat  should  be  applied  every  year.  Too  many, 
unfortunately,  like  this  man,  permit  the  paint  to  be  worn  off 
and  never  renew  it.  Paint  is  the  great  transformer  of  country 
houses  into  country  homes. 

2J)  Some  houses  have  been  so  carelessly  constructed  that  it  is 

almost  impossible  to  make  any  sort  of  improvement  without 
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tearing  them  down.  Here  you  see  a  dwelling  set  loosely  on 
foundations  insecure  and  unsightly.  It  is  the  home  of  a 
"Cajan"  family  near  Thibodaux,  La.  Much  could  be  done  to 
improve  its  looks  if  it  were  whitewashed  and  morning-glories, 
trumpet  creepers,  or  other  flowering  vines  were  planted  to 
cover  the  unsightly  places. 

This  fine  old  building  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Xew  Jersey,  30 
near  the  site  of  the  Revolutionary  battle  of  the  Mud  Fort,  still 
stands  130  years  after  its  erection.  It  shows  neglect.  The 
front  steps  are  propped  up  on  blocks.  A  shutter  torn  from 
one  window  is  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  the  roof  is  in  the 
last  stages  of  decay.  The  walls,  however,  are  good  and  at 
comparatively  slight  expense  the  whole  could  be  put  in  good 
condition. 

This  dwelling  near  Philadelphia  has  been  standing  for  a  hun-  31 
dred  years,  but  it  is  gradually  going  to  rum.  The  plaster  has 
dropped  from  the  old  logs,  and  the  chimney  is  falling  to  pieces. 
With  the  woodwork  repaired  and  repainted,  the  plaster 
restored,  and  the  surroundings  beautified,  it  would  still  make 
a  comfortable  and  presentable  home. 

Carelessness  and  neglect  also  are  working  the  gradual  32 
destruction  of  this  farm  home.  Frost  and  the  elements  are  dis- 
integrating the  walls.  A  few  buckets  of  cement  or  mortar  and 
a  few  days'  work  by  a  painstaking  mechanic  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  paint  would  make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive 
farm  homes. 

TThat  is  finer  than  a  landscape  dotted  with  comfortable  33 
farm  homes  and  well-kept  farm  buildings  ?  It  suggests  peace, 
prosperity,  thrift,  and  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
painted,  decaying,  and  slovenly  farmhouses  and  dilapidated 
outbuildings  repel  and  injure  the  entire  neighborhood  in  which 
they  are. 

In  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  Xew  England  34 
not  25  miles  from  Boston  tins  example  of  neglect  of  farm 
buildings  is  to  be  seen.    The  barn,  wagon  house,  and  corncrib 
have  been  permitted  year  after  year  to  go  without  repairs 
until  now  they  are  unsightly  and  a  standing  disgrace. 

Xow  look  on  this  picture.    Some  of  these  buildings  are  35 
80  years  old,  but  they  have  been  painted  and  repaired  regu- 
larly during  that  time  and  now  are  good  for  another  80  years 
or  more. 
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36  What  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  farmer  who  permits 
liis  buildings  to  get  into  the  condition  of  the  one  shown  in 
tins  picture?  Such  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  owner. 
The  man  who  possesses  it  is  the  brother  of  the  one  who  allows 
his  reapers,  harvesters,  and  other  agricultural  machinery  to 
stand  out  in  the  field  or  in  the  farmyard  unprotected  all  the 
year. 

37  The  farm  buildings  in  tins  picture  are  models  in  a  small 
way.  They  are  situated  a  few  miles  from  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Every  building  is  painted.  No  loose  straws  or  bunches  of  hay 
lie  scattered  around.  Wagons,  reapers,  and  all  other  farm 
machinery  are  carefully  stored  under  cover.  The  group  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  a  whitewashed  wooden  fence  cost,  all 
told,  $1,200. 

38  Tins  is  known  as  the  Maple  Spring  farm,  situated  near  Elk 
View,  Chester  County,  Pa.  It  contains  90  acres,  all  tillable 
land.  The  barn  is  a  two-story  bank  barn,  50  by  66  feet.  The 
house  is  of  brick,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  brought  from 
England.  The  farm  would  bring,  perhaps,  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000.  The  buildings,  if  constructed  now,  would  cost  from 
$5,000  to  $6,000. 

39  Tins  farm  is  located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  on  tne  Har- 
risburg  and  Carlisle  Turnpike,  west  of  Tlarrisburg,  and  contains 
109  acres.  It  is  one  of  about  forty  farms  belonging  to  tlie 
McCormick  estate  and  is  typical  of  the  others.  The  value  of 
the  land  is  about  $160  per  acre.  The  buildings  would  cost 
about  $8,000.  There  is  a  railroad  station  3  miles  away,  and 
Harrisburg  is  6  miles  distant.  A  five-crop  rotation  is  practiced, 
wheat,  grass,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  About  6  horses  are 
kept,  and  12  to  15  head  of  cattle,  with  some  hogs  and  poultry. 
The  yield  of  wheat  is  from  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  corn, 
about  100  to  110  bushels  of  ears  per  acre;  oats,  25  to  35;  pota- 
toes, 150  to  250  bushels  per  acre. 

40  Tins  view  is  a  winter  scene  showing  a  farm  home  near  A\on- 
dale,  Pa.  The  building  is  an  old  colonial  mansion  substan- 
tially constructed  of  native  stone,  built  in  1786,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees  and  has 
all  of  the  conveniences  that  a  country  home  of  its  appearance 
should  possess. 

41  This  is  a  nearer  view  of  the  mansion  itself — a  comfortable, 
homelike-looking  place. 

42  This  next  view  is  a  near  view  of  the  barn  showing  the 
entrance  to  the  second  story. 
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This  is  a  view  of  tne  farm  buildings  from  the  western  side.  43 
This  farm  contains  about  130  acres,  is  situated  within  a  mile  of 
a  railway  station,  and  about  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is — first  year,  corn  on  sod  for  grain  and 
stover;  second  year,  corn  for  the  silo;  third  year,  wheat; 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  hay,  the  seed  being  sown  after  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  is  taken 
off.  Seed  consists  of  timothy,  alsike,  red  clover,  and  alfalfa. 
The  farm  is  worth  about  SI 50  per  acre. 

Tins  is  a  photograph  of  a  farm  at  Orrs  Bridge,  4  miles  west  44 
of  Harrisburg,  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and  is  a  typical 
Cumberland  Valley  farm.  The  barn  is  two  stories,  and  the 
house  is  in  size  and  architectural  appearance  very  similar  to 
the  general  class  of  homes  that  abound  in  the  rich  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York. 

Tins  is  a  view  of  a  group  of  farm  buildings  located  in  central  45 
Pennsylvania,  Union  County,  along  the  line  of  the  Lewisburg  & 
Tyrone  Railroad,  about  5J  miles  west  of  Mifflinburg.  Between 
the  railroad  and  the  house  is  a  meadow  of  10  acres  in  which 
there  is  a  good  spring,  which  furnishes  water  winch  is  pumped 
by  a  motor  into  the  house  and  into  the  yard  for  stock.  Part 
of  tins  spring  water  flows  into  ponds  in  which  trout  and  all  the 
fresh  fish  needed  by  the  family  are  bred.  Another  pond 
furnishes  ice  for  the  family,  besides  large  quantities  sold  to  the 
neighbors.  The  meadow  is  a  permanent  pasture  and  furnishes 
enough  pasturage  for  8  cows  throughout  most  of  the  summer. 
North  of  the  buildings  are  four  16-acre  fields,  and  west  of  the 
barn  a  10-acre  field.  The  rotation  is  clover,  corn,  oats,  and  two 
crops  of  wheat.  From  30  to  32  acres  of  wheat  are  grown  each 
year  from  which  is  harvested  about  500  bushels  annually. 
Fourteen  acres  of  corn  yielding  100  bushels  of  ear  corn  per 
acre;  2  acres  in  potatoes  with  a  yield  of  from  250  to  300  bush- 
els. Forty  bushels  per  acre  is  the  average  yield  of  oats,  and 
enough  ha}*  is  grown  from  16  acres  to  furnish  dry  feed  for  6 
head  of  horses  and  colts  and  20  to  25  cows  during  the  winter. 
Thirty-five  hogs  are  fattened  each  year  and  6  sheep  are  kept. 
The  farm  contains  90  acres,  is  worked  with  4  horses,  and  by  2 
men.  It  was  bought  by  its  present  owner  12  years  ago  at  SI 25 
per  acre  and  has  been  paying  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  this 
investment.  The  house  is  lighted  by  an  acetylene-gas  plant, 
and  a  complete  bath  outfit  is  on  the  second  floor,  water  being 
supplied  from  a  tank  in  the  barn.  The  house  itself  is  built  of 
brick  and  is  roofed  with  slate.  There  is  rural  delivery  which 
supplies  daily  mail,  and  a  telephone  that  connects  with  the 
neighboring  farms  and  the  county  town. 
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4:6  This  is  a  view  of  Chestnut  Grove  stock  farm,  located  in  Irish 

Valley,  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  7  miles  from  Shamokin. 
It  is  the  home  of  C.  K.  Sober  and  is  part  of  two  farms  which 
combined  cover  about  800  acres.  The  barn  is  60  by  125  feet, 
and  under  it  there  are  22  box  stalls  for  horses. 

The  residence  contains  32  rooms,  including  bathrooms,  and 
is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  two  corncribs 
large  enough  to  hold  4,000  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  and  there 
are  three  dwelling  houses  for  laborers,  only  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  picture.  This  portion  of  the  estate  is  known  as 
the  lower  farm. 

47  This  next  view  is  a  photograph  of  the  same  estate,  but  of 
the  portion  known  as  the  upper  farm.  A  field  of  alfalfa  in 
process  of  harvesting  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 

48  This  view  shows  the  quality  of  the  land,  as  appears  from  the 
growth  of  alfalfa.  The  height  of  it  can  be  estimated  from  the 
man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

49  This  is  a  photograph  showing  the  alfalfa  crop  cured  and 
ready  to  haul  into  the  barn. 

These  two  farms  produced  last  year  over  3,000  bushels  of 
ears  of  corn,  1,000  bushels  of  rye,  2,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  over  5,000  bushels  of  Paragon  chestnuts,  the  chestnuts 
selling  for  from  $6  to  $8  a  bushel  f .  o.  b.  at  the  railway  station. 
Mr.  Sober  has  made  chestnut  culture  a  specialty,  and  has  about 
400  acres  in  chestnut  groves.  There  are  about  100,000  chest- 
nut trees  in  bearing,  ranging  from  5  to  13  years  old,  in  these 
groves.  He  has  also  at  least  2,000  cherry  trees  on  the  two 
farms,  and  has  arranged  to  plant  a  fruit  tree  every  30  or  40 
feet  on  all  the  public  roads  and  drives  through  the  farms. 
There  are  two  large  apple  orchards  and  a  large  number  of  pear 
and  plum  trees  of  the  best  varieties.  On  these  farms  there  are 
at  least  25  never-failing  springs,  and  the  farm  buildings  are 
furnished  with  water  by  the  gravity  system. 

This  is  one  of  the  show  farms  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

50  This  picture  shows  the  harvesting  of  chestnuts. 

51  This  is  a  view  of  a  farm  home  in  Berks  County,  Pa.  It  is 
situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  a  railroad  station, 
and  contains  about  150  acres  all  cleared  land.  The  nearest 
market  town  is  Reading,  Pa.,  10  miles  distant.  It  is  a  dairy 
farm,  and  the  land  is  worth  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre.  The 
house  is  of  brick  and  was  erected  about  40  years  ago.  The 
barn  is  built  of  white-oak  and  white-pine  timber.  The  soil  is 
gravel,  and  there  is  a  creek  flowing  through  the  meadow  in 
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front  of  the  farm  buildings.  There  is  water  at  the  buildings, 
both  spring  and  well  water,  the  former  running  into  a  trough 
at  the  barn.  In  summer  the  owner  keeps  25  head  of  cattle, 
chiefly  cows,  while  in  winter  the  herd  is  increased  to  35  or  40 
head.  The  crops  grown  are  wheat,  corn,  rye,  hay,  and  pota- 
toes. The  average  of  wheat  per  acre  is  from  20  to  25  bushels; 
corn,  50  bushels;  and  potatoes,  from  100  to  150  bushels  per 
acre.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  buildings  if  erected  to-day 
would  be  about  $7,000.  The  owner  bought  the  farm  18  years 
ago  for  $7,000,  and  rebuilt  the  barn  5  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $2,000. 

Lest  anyone  should  think  that  the  views  of  these  farm  52 
homes  are  rare  this  view  of  the  great  Chester  Valley  taken 
from  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Gap,  Pa.,  is 
shown.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  landscape  that  all  of  the 
farm  buildings  in  sight  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  that 
have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  photographs.  Man}r  thou- 
sands of  these  homes  are  to  be  seen  through  the  better  sections 
of  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  They  represent  the 
highest  type  of  rural  living,  and  if  homes  of  this  character 
were  erected  all  over  the  country  there  would  be  less  of  the 
cry  that  people  were  leaving  the  farms  and  flocking  toward  the 
cities.  Each  one  of  these  homes  is  a  little  principality  of 
which  the  owner  is  the  ruler,  where  the  family  constitutes  the 
citizenship,  and  the  farm,  with  its  buildings,  animals,  and  equip- 
ment, constitutes  a  revenue-producing  source  that  never  fails 
to  furnish  its  possessors  with  food,  clothing,  and  the  comforts 
of  life,  together  with  a  sufficient  surplus  to  educate  the  children 
and  start  the  sons  and  daughters  in  the  way  of  securing  similar 
homes  of  their  own. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  53 
"Mid  pleasure  and  palaces 

Vkliere'er  I  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble 
There's  no  place  like  home. 
Home,  home — 

Sweet,  sweet  home. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble. 
There's  no  place  like  home. 


APPENDIX. 


No. of  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

view.  .  ,mj  ~ 

"  1.  Colonial  farmhouse,  Lexington,  Mass.  "     -T  *  / 

^    2.  Modern  rural  home.  Lexington,  Mass.  -  &f 

^^3.  German  farm  home  near  Berlin,  Germany.* 

—  4.  Reconstructed  farmhouse  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.'^^J^.  * 

5.  Old  colonial  house  in  the  Chester  Valley,  Pa. 

6.  Truck  farmer's  cottage,  island  of  Jamaica.  -  3-/3 
-""7.  Farm  boats,  Las  Vegas  Canal,  Mexico,  -beef-' S3 

8.  Country  home  of  United  States  Consul  Henderson,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela. 
*>~  9.  Modern  farmhouse,  Lexington.  Mass. 

^-10.  Small  modern  farmliouse,  near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  *  *L4ti 
^11.  Side  elevation  of  No.  10.  -  Z4f£rmA~ 

<-  12.  Small  farmhouse,  Delaware  County,  Pa. " 

r  13.  Farm  home  on  West  Chester  Pike  near  Florida,  Pa.  'JLfJ'f'*" 
s- 14.  New  Jersey  farmhouse. 
s~  15.  Rear  view  New  England  farmhouse* 
^  '  16.  Oldest  farmhouse  in  York  County,  Pfc.'^^'V 
/~17.  Three-room  farmhouse,  Ellisburg,  N.  J '."  2./fb  /" 
^18.  Porch  scene.- 

^^19.  Swing  and  chairs  on  lawn."*^  4"  *  % ~ 

^20.  Tree  stump  utilized  for  decorative  purpose. m A— 
^21.  Box  of  flowers.  ~14(*4Z 

s^22.  Terra-cotta  urn  on  lawn .  * 

^  23.  Farmhouse,  New  Jersey.  -Xf  £  /*  A- 

«,  24.  Same,  front  view. 

 -25.  Truck  farmer's  home,  Pennsylvania,  windows  and  shutters  tightly  closed rb&&^~  /$ 

^-26.  New  Jersey  farmhouse  with  windows  excluding  light  and  air.  -  2.4  4*^-0*- 

^27.  House  without  paint. ~£4fO  ~  <*- 

^28.  Whitewashed  farmhouse.-  &^?/~ 
. — 29.  Home  of  "Cajan"  family,  Thibodaux,  \^-&O0$'/3 
^  30.  Old  house  near  site  of  battle  of  the  Mud  Fort,  N.  1~b00f-/3 

^31.  A  house  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  -  l  +  JZ'A- 

^  32.  Results  of  carelessness  and  neglect.  *  2-¥7 

^33.  Panorama  of  farm  landscape.  *  2474"  &~ 

^34.  Farm  buildings  in  ruin,  New  England.-.^  ^  7 
:{.-,.  Farm  buildings  60  years  old. 

^36.  Sample  of  dilapidated  farm  buildings*^ 6/6-/3 

^37.  Model  small  farm  buildings.  -  2-4-/7'/XmL 

38.  Maple  Spring  farm,  Elkview,  Pa.'^//'/? 

39.  Denmark  farm,  Cumberland  Valley,  ¥*40/2'/3 
 40.  Winter  scene,  farm  home  near  Avondale,  Pa. 

41.  Near  view  of  mansion  shown  in  No.  40. 
—  42.  Near  view  of  barn,  part  of  group  of  farm  buildings  shown  in  No.  AQ.-^0/5'/3 

(24) 
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No.  of 

-»»-43.  View  of  farm  buildings  in  No.  40  from  the  western  side.'*^ 
—44.  Farm  home  at  Orrs  Bridge,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.-  ^/  J' 
^•45.  Group  of  farm  buildings  near  Vicksburg,  Pa.  -  be 
^46.  Chestnut  Grove  stock  farm,  Northumberland  County,  Pa.'^^^'7^ 
 47.  View  of  upper  farm  on  same  estate. ~& &'/3 

-  48.  Alfalfa  field  on  Chestnut  Grove  farm.-  b£>2/'/3 

^  49.  Harvesting  alfalfa,  Chestnut  Grove  farm.-  ^ 0£*-/3 
»~-50.  Harvesting  chestnuts,  Chestnut  Grove  farm. 

—  51.  Farm  home  in  Berks  County.  Pa.*^  °*  ^ 
^,  52.  View  of  the  Great  Chester  Valley  near  Gap,  Pa.'^^**' 
—  53.  ''Home.  Sweet  Home. 
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